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seeking in moments of contact with nature a
heightening of consciousness which gained in
intensity from the ever-present imminence of
mortality. Blake, Stevenson, Bridges and Yeats all
contributed something to such moods, for the
Georgians were essentially eclectic.

The simplest and purest expression of the attitude
was in the poetry of W. H. Davies, where a forth-
right naivete regained the rapture of Nash and
Dekker. His commonest mood was one of
unsophisticated joy in birds and animals. His
imagination was happiest when he banished thought
and captured the moment of pleasure as it flew :

A rainbow and a cuckoo*s song
May never come together again,
May never come
This side the tomb.

He did not regret his incapacity for continuous
reflection " on deep, eternal things." Though he
could paint the bitterness of poverty, he preferred
an irresponsible freedom " to stand and stare."
Many others vied with him. One thinks of Ralph
Hodgson's Song of Honour with its not too successful
reminiscences of Smart's Song to David; of John
Drinkwater's Nunc Dimittis; of De la Mare's
The Scribe, and a host of other crystals of unpre-
meditated rapture. In town these poets thought
of the country, using the slenderest of associations
as a means of escape. So Gibson in his office
on a hot day watched a carter handling ice, and
was transported to Polar snow and seals ; so the
greengrocer of John Drinkwater's Lady Street dwelt